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OUR ALTERED POSITION. 
Ix a time so full of novelties as the present, nothing is more 
‘common than a desire for remodelling, and reforming, even where 


such alterations are least needed. The love of change is so | 
general a passion, that the many stand not upon examining | 


its necessity or its advantages, but rush inconsiderately to the 


in reference to our social and intellectual condition are not sug- 
gested by a mere desire of innovation, but their adoption is forced 
upon us by the different character which our position has alto- 
gether assumed in late years.. We do not intend to enter into 
adetailed exposition of all the important changes which this century 


has wrought in our interests; but we will give a cursory outline, | 
which will suffice to justify the exertions which we have ever | 


used, and intend ever to use, in embracing the cause of pro- 

The first and greatest 
brought about, is that visible in our intellectual condition. We 
might be justly taxed with a culpable indulgence or base flattery, 
were we to assert, that our co-religionists have of late made 


gigantic strides in the acquirement of science and the study of | 


literature. On the other hand, it would be a great injustice to 


the rising generation, to deny that the rays of enlightment have |} 


for the most part penetrated the mental gloom which characterised 
almost the national. condition of our forefathers. In days of yore, 


all the education that the generality of Jewish youth could boast | 


of, was reading and writing —and this often confined to Hebrew 
and the translation of the Hebrew prayers and Pentateuch. But 
no—we are mistaken — they were not taught to translate the 
Hebrew into their mother tongue; they were instructed to render 
it bya sort of German jargon, quite as unintelligible to them, 
and perhaps more so, than the original Hebrew. Concerning other 
matters of religion—the reasons for certain observances and 
religious ceremonies, the history of our forefathers , etc. —the 
greater part were left in utter ignorance. The superstitious awe 
with which such matters were treated, and the colouring of 
sanctity that was given to | every trifling usage, so despotically 
overruled the minds of the people, that a scrutinizing inquiry 


would have been considered little short of apostasy. | é 


But now, the face of religion is completely changed. We are 
not of opinion, that the progress of knowledge will ever under- 
mine the firmness of religious opinions: on the contrary, true 


religion can but find a complement in the spreading of civilisation ; | 


and the period when all men will be civilised, and toa certain 
degree enlightened, is surely the time when they will all be 
‘teligious. But certain it is, that the present generation will not 
take anything for eranted for which they think that reasons 
ought to be assigned ; and they will not continue to walk in 
darkness, when they know that they can explore the light which 
8 to illumine their path. The blush which may be observed on 


the countenance of many a father, when he finds himself at a loss — 


how to answer the whys and wherefores of his reasoning son, is 
_ &warning lesson for the son not to appear one day in a similar 
Position to his progeny. This reflection, more perhaps than any 
other consideration, ought to prompt all those who have the 
Preservation of our holy religion at heart to concert measures for 
putting knowledge generally —and knowledge of religious matters 


| 


change which the last thirty years have || or by the infliction of some cruelty for which he begged relief. — 
The right of petitioning was all the privilege the state granted 


to the Jew; and in these circumstances, it was much more the 


Such, however, is not our case ; the reforms which we advocate || 


| by our Christian neighbours. 
Jew was confined was a very narrow one; his habitation —in 


in particular — within the reach of all and every one. To teach 
the precepts of our faith in the manner most consistent with 
reason, is to ensure their being appreciated and ultimately ob- 
served ; but to leave the doubts of the young uncleared, and their 
enquiries without au adequate reply, is to expose our most valu- 


| able good to contempt and derision, and to be accessory to the 


decay and ruin of the edifice which has withstood the revolutions 
of ages, and the sweeping tempest of reformations. 


While we have thus intellectually participated 
which the world at large has made, the aspect of our social con- 
dition has undergone a change far greater than that experienced | 
Formerly, the circle to which the 


| most towns, not allowed beyond a ceftain street or neighbour- 


totally lost. 


full consideration. 


hood — his pursuits, his interests, brought him very rarely in 


| contact with professors of other creeds; and when this was the | 


case, it was occasioned either by the transaction of some business, 


interest of the latter to put on the mournful aspect of the poor 
suppliant, than to appear with the noble pride which the dignity — 


-of man inspires. In such a state of things, we must not wonder 


when an ancient custom was accounted a binding law, and when | 
the amount of knowledge prevalent among the Jews was as cir- 


- cumscribed as the sphere in which they moved. 


But how different is all this now? The barriers which 


excluded the Jéw from the society of his fellow-citizens, have 
vanished ; we live with our Christian brethren, and we associate 
with them in all respects. The interest which we take in the | 

| affairs of the state is no more limited to the question how far we j 


are tolerated in this country ; but we feel deeply concerned in the 


welfare of the land we live in, and which we are accustomed to 
look upon as our own. Sooner or later, we may be called upon 


by our compatriots to take an active part in the administration — 
of this empire ; and it becomes obligatory upon us to be well 


prepared when our country calls. We have frequent opportu- — 
| nities of comparing ourselves with the followers of other religions, — 


and unless we endeavour to render general among our community 


| that degree of education which is predominant among our neigh- 


bours, we shall find such 
mortifying reproach. > 
It will be perceived from this brief sketch that our position is — 
really changed, and that it would be blindness to maintain that 
no alterations, no innovations, no reforms are required. An 
altered position demands a different constitution of a body thus. 
differently situated, if the advantages so offered are not to be 
As long as everything remains stationary without 
changing the position once assumed, apathy and indifference often 
creep in, and they are somewhat excusable ; but when changes — 
and such mighty changes — take place externally, it would be 
more than ordinary imprudence to look quietly on, and not to 
think of fortifying the interior against the storm that without, 
We cannot now dilate upon the measures that should be taken 
to correspond with the advance made in our intellectual conditton, 
and the entirely different phase which our social affairs have 
assumed; but we shall recur to the subject again, and give it our — 


comparisons as many repetitions of a 


in the advance 
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‘JEWISH DISABILITIES BILL. 


Tue publication of our Journal has been delayed this week, for 
the purpose of giving a report of the debate on the Jewish Bill in 
the Upper House. We regret to state, the result has proved 

hostile to the cause of Civil and Religious Liberty. We shall 
revert to the subject in our next. | 


The House of Lords was occupied last night with the debate 
upon the second reading of the Jewish Disabilities Bill. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the second reading of the 


bill. He admitted, at the outset, that this measure, though it 


affected the interests of some of Her Majesty's most loyal sub-_ 


jects, was not of a nature to excite the same interest as other 
measures for removing civil disabilities. It was but a small voice 
which endeavoured to make itself heard; but the question was, 
whether that voice uttered a claim for justice. 


showed that the policy of the test, the effect of which excluded 


- the Jews from Parliament, was directed, not against the Jews, but 
against the Roman Catholics. The justice of removing the 
practical disabilities of the Jews had been advocated by statesmen | 


_of great authority, and this bill came to their Lordships recom- 


ee mended by the House of Commons, whose opinion had been ex- 


pressed by three successive majorities. He denied that this was 
-areligious question ; no precept of religion, no part of the revealed 


will of God, precluded their Lordships from entertaining this | 


measure of relief in favour of a people who, although not Chris- 
tians, were a people between whom and Christians there existed 


direct, important, and unquestionable relations, and whose cha-— 


-racter for benevolence, charity, and humanity gave them the 


strongest title to such relief. His Lordship showed the incon- | 
sistency of permitting a Jew to act singly as a magistrate, and — 


excluding him from a popular assembly where he would be but 
-aunit, and that the policy of England in respect to the Jews was 
at variance with the practice of other nations. ee see 


The Earl of Ellenborough moved, that the second reading of 


the bill be deferred for six months, contending that the small 


amount of good which the measure would confer was utterly dis- |] 


proportioned to the enormous magnitude of the sacrifice. The 


principle which this measure would proclaim, namely, that what- | 


ever be the religion of a man, he would be entitled to be a member 


of Parliament, was destructive of one of the most important prin- 


ciples of the constitution. Christianity was parcel of the common 


law of the land ; and he foresaw political dangers in this measure, || himself more immediately to the question, his Lordship observed, that 


arising from the national and social character of the Jews, who 
were citizens of the world, and could never identify themselves 
with our institutions. ce of 
this country... Warnings of various kinds had been given by 


the direct interposition of Providence; and the political evils || 
_ which had visited other countries were not likely to be averted 


from this nation by a legislation for ‘private purposes which 
would desecrate and unchristianise the British Parliament. 


The Duke of Cambridge briefly expressed the high respect he 


entertained for the Jews, whom he had known in Hanover. as 
well as in England; but as long as this remained a Christian 


Government, he could not-consent to the admission of Jews | 


into Parliament. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury opposed the bill, founding his 


objection upon the inherent and peculiar character of the Jews in| 


relation to Christianity, and upon the suspicion with which this 


measure was viewed by a large portion of the most valuable mem- 


bers of the community. 
The Duke of Argyll, in 


ability and effect, supported 
had had some difficulty in ¢ 


a maiden speech of considerable 
the second reading of the bill. He 


done so with feelings and opinions different from man 
| which had been expressed in that house and in another 


thinking of the people of this country. — 
measure was fraught with any danger to Christianity, or that , 


| The noble Mar- | 
quis then took a view of our legislation upon the subject from the 

reign of Queen Elizabeth, observing, that the bill made no change | 
inthe constitutional law of this country, which recognised no | 
such disabilities, and those who objected to the measure were || 
bound to make good their grounds of opposition. His Lordship right ‘withield from’ Jews. What Was called 


We were in a great crisis of the fate of | 


oming to this conclusion; but he had | 


y of those 


The Bishop of St, David's gave his support to the bill 


opponents, he observed, had no right to proceed as they dig 
the assumption that it originated in an indifference to } 
The right rev. prelate vindicated the Jews from various 
ations which had made them objects of general but unreas 
dislike ; imputations which were the relics of prejudices 
ages, and which had left deep traces in the habits and m 


ts 
on 
eligion, 
imput- 
ONnable 
IN past 
Odes of 
He denied that this 


was one which we could justly fear would call down upon thi. 


country, as a noble earl supposed, the divine displeasure, ‘The 
_ barrier which now opposed the admission of Jews into Parliament 


was the creature of mere accident, devised for other and different 


purposes ; and if their lordships rejected this bill, they would in 


effect introduce a new principle of exclusion. | 
- The Bishop of Oxford said it was painful to the feeling 


S to seem to 


stand in the way of granting a right to any class of people in this 
country ; and if what was asked was a right, he should be prepared to. 


give it in spite of ulterior consequences. But he contended that ‘this 


sitting in Parliament, was no right at all; it was a trust given to the 
representative to be exercised for the benefit of the represented. The 


Right Rev. Prelate quoted extracts from writings of modern German 
| Rabbies, to shew that the Jews had no identity of political feeling with 


the people with whom they were domiciled, but were a nation withing 
nation. ‘This was no theoretical doctrine; it had been practicaliy 


adopted by the Jews in Russia, who assisted the shattered: army of 
- Napoleon, and in the war between France and England, an English 


Jew was found ready to contract a loan with the French Government. 


~ He contended that the Jews of England had come to sojourn amongst 
|| us upon an express understanding that they should not be admitted to 
political privileges here, and he ascribed this bill to a private motive, to 
| the position in which the Prime Minister had found himself at the last 


election, That it would unchristianize the Legislature of this country, © 
in the very truest sense of the word, he fully believed. It would 
admit into Parliament, not merely disbelievers, but enemies and haters 


of Christianity. The principle upon which this country made laws to 
govern half the globe was, that the law of England, as all our juriscon- 
sults declared, rested on the New Testament, and this bill would over- 


throw the basis of that law, and impair the strength of every one of our 
institutions. A small band of sturdy Jewish members might decide 

the fate of a Ministry, and he warned their lordships, if they passed 
this bill, that it would lead, sooner or later, to the separation of church 


and state ; that it would wound the religious sympathies of the people 
this country ; would injure all and strengthen none. 


Lord Brougham, after a few pointed remarks upon the speech of the 


Bishop of Oxford, amused their Lordships by his mode of vindicating 


the Prime Minister from the calumnies which had assailed him with 


relation to the City election and the Baron de Rothschild. Applying — 


it had been assumed all along in this debate, that by the law of the 
land a Jew was excluded from Parliament advisedly, in order to show 
that it was a Christian Parliament. But there was not the shadow of 
a pretence for such an assumption; a Jew was not excluded from 
Parliament ; the admission of a Jew could not, therefore, unchristianise — 
the Legislature. The way to make the Legislature Christian was [0 
admit none who were not Christians; but was this done? No. This 


| oath had the vice of all tests; it kept out the honest, and let in the 
dishonest ; it repelled the Jew, but it could not exclude a worshipper 


of Juggernath, who chose to take the oath. After urging with grea! 
force the common topics of the question, the noble and learned Lord 
declared he gave ‘~ithout hesitation his cordial support to this measul*; 
believing that the Legislature, which was Christian and had beep 
Jicdnegas would still continue Christian, even after the admission © 
ews. | 
After a reply from the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Their Lordships divided, when the numbers were— _ 


Contents—Present - «06 

Proxies -. 


Majority against the bill - - +, 38 


| 
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THE JEWS IN SPAIN IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY... 
(Concluded from page O32.) 


| now resume the narrative, as told by my old friend, the Polish 
Jew, residing at M——, in Spain. 
« A few months after you left us, 


which was in the year. 1840, 


when the adherents of Don Carlos, in their last moments of | 
despair, destroyed and devastated whatever came within their 


reach, we were attacked by a band of the defeated insurgents, 
who, under pretence of compelling us to join their forlorn cause, 
plundered and stripped us. The few cannons which they yet 
ossessed were applied to level our houses to the dust, durin 

which barbarous proceedings many lives were lost. My old house, 


where you last visited me, was one of the number destroyed by the | 


enemys fire. My goods tuey plundered, but, thanks to the 


heavenly Protector, our lives were spared by means of a heavy | 
ransom, which left me penniless. These banditti having with- | 


drawn from the town, which they had completely ransacked, and 
it being my firm determination not to leave the ruin, which con- 


Under other circumstances, this would have created suspicion ; 


but, as in this critical moment numerous families were wandering 
about without shelter, my remaining in the ruins: appeared no | 
more than an act of self-protection, and caused no inquiry. 
Indeed, many other families followed my example, cleared the ~ 
rubbish from their burnt. houses, and managed to dwell in one or 


two rooms as well as they could. 


‘J do not wish to tire you with a long history of the privations — 
and troubles which I and my family had to undergo; but I will | 
merely tell you that I succeeded in finding bread for the family, | 
but could not at all-think of anything like prosperity ; nor could | 


I assist any of the numerous applications for relief, as I was wont 
todo. Thus we managed to creep on till the year 1844, when an 
event occurred, the consequence of which was a great change in 
the monotonous scene of my life. 


~ “ You will recollect, that my two little boys were carried away © 


_as slaves into the interior of Africa shortly after my arrival at that 


coast. After the pirates, frightened by the sudden approach of 
the soldiers of Mascara, had fled into the country, they sought out | 


‘Means to raise the sum of money necessary to satisfy the Bey of 


Mascara, in order to be able to return to their own town (Djem- || 
Among other plans devised for that purpose, | 
they resolved to sell the two Jewish boys to the Morocco Jews, | 


maa el Ghazonat. ) 


who, it was surmised, would, without doubt, give a large ransom 
to rescue two of their own persuasion from the bonds of the 
Mussulmans, at the same time calculating, after having pocketed 


the money, again to recover the possession of the two unfortunate | 


children by cunning or by force. A wealthy pious Jew of Lala 
Maghnia (a town separating the Barbary from the Morocco 
States), bought the two boys for a considerable sum ; but know- 
ing from experience what he had to fear from the unprincipled 
and cruel Africans, lost not a moment, after having paid the pur- 
chase-money and obtained possession of the prize, to remove 
them under a safe escort to Tangiers, the town next to the former 
place of captivity of their parents, who, it was thought, were still 


there. Another reason for selecting Tongiers was, that it was } 


a port where Consuls from all civilised nations were established, who 


afforded protection to the oppressed stranger. On their arrival at 


Tangiers, they were handed over to an opulent Jew, whose fate 


resembled much that of my own, being also thrown on the coast 


4s a child; and who, as was expected, took care of the poor 
Outcasts, and nursed them with the same affection as his own 
children, a boy and a girl of about the same age as my own. The 
Worthy man considered it his duty to neglect nothing in the educa- 
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tion of my poor boys, particularly after having endeavoured in 
vain to trace their parents, and thus being left without hope’ of 
finding any other protector. The boys grew up fine strong lads, 
and by the kindness of their new father, enjoyed an education as 
sound and as reasonable as any child in that country; and being 
also guided in the path of religion and virtue, became the admira- 
tion of all their acquaintances, and of the whole Jewish congrega- 
tion. Their protector who loved them like his own children, — 
made the tie of affection to the unfortunate exiles still stronger, by 


‘marrying his only daughter to the eldest of the two, who lived 


together in peace and harmony, following the noble example of | 
their parents and protector, and resolved never to separate from 
him. Providence, however, had determined it otherwise. You 
have no doubt heard that a Spanish Consul at Morocco had been 
murdered by the natives in the year 1844, Investigation having 
been set on foot, it was ascertained that the assassinated Consul 
was a French Jew, who had lived for some time in Spain. This 

discovery caused no small degree of surprise among the intolerant _ 


‘Spaniards, who could not conceive how a Jew could have been 
|| their Consul, and become the victim of a conscientious and faithful 
cealed the sacred spot, devoted for so many centuries to the worship | 
of the true God in the most perilous condition, I endeavoured to 
prepare, with my own hands, a small room in the midst of the | 
destruction, there to live with my family; and I succeeded. || 


discharge of his duties. However anxious the Spanish Govern- . 
ment was to avenge the foul deed and demand satisfaction from — 
the Moors, they, nevertheless, were compelled to delay it for a 
more fitting opportunity, as the Civil war, which had lasted for 


so many years, had exhausted the country, both in their men and 


in their funds, About a year after, you will recollect, the cities — 


of Tangiers and Mogadore were bombarded by the French, under — 
the command of Prince de Joinville, son of Louis Phillippe. 
Most of the Tangier Jews became a sacrifice to the fanaticism of © 
the Moors, who, before making their escape from the town, 
plundered and murdered many Jews, because the latter would 


‘not flee but fearlessly await the landing of the French. In 
| order to save the Jews who had escaped from this barbarous 


treatment, a Spanish vessel, which was then lying in this port 
of Tangiers, took them on board, and brought them to the Spanish - 

coast, where, since the barbarous Inquisition, no Jew dared to — 
avow his religion. The Spanish saw in the bombardment of 


‘Tangiers, a just retribution of the fou) murders committed on 
their Consul twelve months ago. But fanaticism made room for 


nobler feelings—those of Patriotism. They thought by kind 
treatment of the Jews, in some measure, to compensate them for 


the injury inflicted on one of their brethren, who, a faithful 
servant of Spain, had been sacrificed by the barbarians. The 


Jewish exiles met with great hospitality from the Spaniards, who 
supplied them with every necessary, and even comforts of life. 
“From all parts of this country, crowds of people flocked to 


the place of their landing to see the nation of whom they had 


heard so much, and who had played so prominent a part in the 
history of Spain; but whom they had never seen. 1 was among 
one of the visitors, under the pretext of curiosity, like that of © 


the Christians, but really for the purpose of meeting once more 


some of those who professed the same faith as myself. There 


was another latent motive in my mind for this visit — a dawn of 


hope to hear something of my children, who according to reports — 
brought to me at various times were no more, in the hands of — 
the Arabic pirates. I went to the sea-shore where the Jewish — 
exiles had erected tents, which were surrounded by many inquisi- 
tive Spaniards. Under the pretext of selling them some goods 
in which I dealt, I gained admission to the tents, which were — 
protected and encompassed by Spanish guards. 

«On entering the largest of the tents before me, | found my 
brethren assembled to perform divine service, The reader parti- 
cularly attracted my attention, being distinguished in his manners 
from the others, and also appeared to be the chief and president 
of the exiles. Imagine my surprise, when the reader, being a 
priest, was first called to the portion of the law, and I heard the 
name Benjamin Ben Aaron Hacohen, the name of my eldest son! 
It cost me no little effort to refrain myself from interrupting the 
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 gervice, ascending the reading 

my son?’ I gazed at him, struck with fear and hope. I could not 
diseover in his physiognomy any features of the former child ; 
but my heart told me it was my son. The service being con- 
cluded, I at once addressed him, and my presentment was con- 
firmed by the history of his life which he related to me; and in a 
few minutes, he and his brother lay throbbing in the arms of 
their aged father. | 


‘When after some time the Jewish exiles returned to Tangiers, 


the protector of my children was also among the number, after 
having become still closer united with me, by marrying his 
son to my daughter, whom you now see here at the table. 

“The whole family changed their African dress for the 
European, and came hither after a circuitous journey, where I 
represented them to my neighbours as members of my family, to 
pass the remainder of my life with me. The property which 


my children brought with them, enabled me to rebuild my 


house; but my poor. wife, who had fretted so many years 
after her children, did not live many days after the happy event 
After this narrative, my host took me to the secret Synagogue, 
which was still preserved, and which by the attention paid to it 


by the young members of the family, I found in better condition | 


then before. We then repaired to pray with earnest devotion ; 

after which I took leave of my friend and his family, who I hope 

are still in the enjoyment of good health. | 
23, Bury Street. 


JEWS' HOSPITAL, MILE END. 


Tur Anniversary Festival of this Institution was celebrated by a dinner |. 


at the London Tavern, on Tuesday evening last.. oA | 
F. H. Gotpsmip, Esq., President, in the Chair.’ 


The Chairman was supported on his right, by Sir A. De Rothschild, © 
Bart., and on his left by John Sammell, Esq. Vice-presidents. There | 
were also at the Chairman’s table, Baron De Goldsmid, Alderman Salo- 

mons, Aaron Asher Goldsmid, D. M. Samuels, 8S. H. Ellis, B. S. 
Phillips, H. De Castro, Simon Samuels, Aaron Joseph, D. W.' Wire, | 


Esquires, etc., etc. 


Grace before and after meat having been said, in a very impressive | 


manner, by the Rev. Mr. Holtzel, of the Hambro’ Synagogue, and the 


cloth removed, the Chairman rose and said, That he regretted that the — 


indisposition of His Royal Highness, the Duke of Cambridge, prevented 
his presiding that eveni z, and therefore, the important duty of pre- 


_ siding had devolved on himself; and, however inadequate to the task, 


still he trusted that the charity would not lose by his inexperience. 


_ He was happy, however, to state, that the Royal Duke, ever alive in 


the cause of charity, had forwarded a cheque for 20/. in aid of the 
~The worthy Chairman then gave 
of a system of Government which was a blessing scarcely obtained 
elsewhere, a form of Government which has preserved us from trouble, 
while neighbouring states have been involved in disorder and revolu. 


The Chairman next gave the health of Ilis Royal Highness the 


Prince Albert, the Queen Dowager, and the rest of the Royal F amily ; | 


and in doing so, alluded to the generous benevolence of that illustrious 
lady. In alluding to Prince Albert, he said, that if one thing more than 
another endeared His Royal Highness to the people of this happy land, 


it was, that he had shown how to distinguish merit, and how to cement | 


union between different classes of society. (Drunk with cheers. 
The health of the royal nation was then drunk with the accustomed 
honours. | 
The children educated, etc., in the hospital, then perambulated the 
room; those learning trades, bearing samples of their several handi- 
crafts. A beautiful Ode, the production of Sampson Samuel, Esq., was 


then most expressively recited by Isabella Harris, a little girl about 


six years of age, who was rewarded by a gift from some of the gentle- 
men present, amounting to about 6 guineas. The procession havin 
retired, the Chairman rose and said he was satisfied that they all anti- 


cipated the next toast, There was not much necessity for him to make an | 


appeal in behalf of that useful institution, the Jews’ Hospital, for no 


appeal could come with so much force as from the mouth of an infant, | 


and she a recipient of their bounty. One of the great points of that 


desk and asking him ‘ Art thou | 


the health of the Queen, the organ 
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who otherwise could not obtain employment on account of 


sacred bond of charity. 


Wled e 
ish and 
their ob. 
And he Was 


institution, independent of affording an asylum to the 
assist Jewish youth in the acquirement of mechanical kno 
also to raise up a body of Jewish masters, so that Jew 


servance of the Sabbath, might be enabled to do so, 
happy to state, that the present chairman of the Trades’ Comp; 
had been a recipient of the Benefits of the institution, ag had also th 
master who at present was teaching the youthful inmates q , i 
(Cheers,) The Committe, he was happy to state, had determined , 
extend its benefits so as to make the institution in accordance with a 
age in which we live. He regretted that the present commercia 
depression had thinned their meeting that day; but the gloom, he “iting 
was passing away, and that the charity would not be impaired thereb 
(Cheers.) Success to the Jews’ Hospital was then drunk, amidst the 
cheers of the assembly. i hs 
Sir Anthony De Rothschild, Bart. Vice-president, then rose, He 
said, ‘“‘Gentlemen, It has been accorded to me—an honour for which l 
am grateful—to propose to you the health of our worthy President and 
my friend, Mr. rafts Henry Goldsmid, a gentleman who has conferred 
an honour on usall, by presiding on this occasion. (Cheers.) I, however, 


| exceedingly regret the absence of some ‘*riends on this occasion 
| who have been accustomed to attend the anniversaries of this useful 


institution, I regret it the more, because J think that differences in 
opinion ought not to prevent us from cordially acting together in the 
[The marked emphasis which the worth 
Baronet placed on the words which we have marked in italics, elicited 


| one of the most tremendous cheers it has ever been our lot to 
_record.] And, continued Sir Anthony, acting on this principle, | beg 
to assure my friend, Mr. Goldsmid, that he may depend on my cordial ¢o. 


operation in any manner or way he may consider my assistance may be 


required in behalf of this Institution (Cheers), for in the cause of 
|| charity we should ail be friends (Cheering for several minutes), and 


|| all be ready to assist. (Cheers.) | 


_ “ When I was President, I tried to do all the good 1 could ; and I will, 
now that my friend Mr. Godsmid is your President, tender him m 
humble support.” The worthy Baronet, then, amidst the enthusiastic 
cheers of the meeting, proposed the health of the President of the 


Jews’ Hospital, F. H. Goldsmid, Esq. 


_ Mr. woldsmid returned thanks. He was obliged to Sir Anthony for 
the handsome manner in which he had alluded to him, and had 
promised him his great support. He assured the meeting he had only 
accepted the office for the benefit of the charity,which principle he would 
endeavour to carry out; and, said Mr. Goldsmid, ‘I also join the 
worthy Baronet in saying, that in the cause of charity, difference of 
Opinion ought not to prevent us from meeting in friendship.” (Great 
The Baron De Goldsmid.—The favour of proposing the health of 


the Vice-presidents, Sir Anthony De Rothschild, Bart., and Mr. 


John Sammell, has been granted me by the Chairman. The respected © 
Baron, who evidently appeared much affected, said,—It is impossible 
that | should be otherwise than overjoyed at the sentiments avowed by. 


, the worthy Baronet, Sir Anthony De Rothschild, and by the handsome 


manner in which he has alluded to my excellent son, and promised him — 
his very powerful and efficient support. (Great cheering.) Sir, | 
respond to his sentiments (Cheers) ; and the handsome way in which 
he has spoken of my son shall not be—never shall be forgotten. 


_ (Cheers. and other signs of approbation.) And in whatever the Roth- 


schilds may propose for the good of our co-religionists, or for mankind 
generally, they may depend, from this day forth, on my most cordial 
co-operation. (Cheers.) My valued relatives,” said the worthy Baron, 
‘* founded this noble institution to raise the character of the Jews—t 
teach them to be mechanics, and to show to the world that the Jews 


_ would work if they but knew how; and the result has indeed 


been cheering. (Cheers.) At my time of life, it has been a pleasult 


| to assist the family of Rothschild in their recent attempt to raise the 


Jewish character; and, I trust, that we shall be successful. (Cheers) 


But if, unfortunately, we should fail in our just and honest demand tobe 


enrolled among the free men of this land, then that illustrious fauoily 


“may depend on my sincere and cordial co-operation for we will 


Our Opponents, that we are, nevertheless, deserving.” (Great cheering: 
Sir Anthony De Rothschild returned thanks in behalf of himself 
his brother Vice-president, John Sammel!, Esq. ld 
Alderman Salomons.—By permission of the President, he hte 
propose the health of a gentleman, whose name he was certail WO" ! 
be cordially received by the company. He found that the 
President of the institution, was his friend, the Baron De Goldsm 
(Cheering. ) It was a fortunate circumstance that we had Mr?" 
Goldsmid in the chair; for to that were we indebted for his ® 
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ance among us that day. (Cheers.) The illustrious family of Goldsmid 


been the founders of that noble institution, (Cheers.) And, 
eae he had himself been a president, he was stil more ie to 
see one of their descendants occupying the chair on that anniversary. 


(Cheers.) He would, therefore, propose the health of Baron de Gold- || 
id. May he enjoy life for many years to come, for the comfort of | 


his family—the happiness of his friends, and for the benefit of that 
qstitution. (This toast was also drunk amidst the cordial cheers of 
the company.) 


~ Baron de Goldsmid returned thanks,—The following toasts were | 


then severally proposed. 


The Past Presidents—replied to by H. De Castro, Esq.—The Trea- 
surers, Aaron Joseph and Laurence Myers, Esqrs. Mr. L. Myers 


returned thanks, wishing the supporters of the charity, light hearts and | 


heavy purses. (Cheers.) The gentlemen of the Committee—Henry 
Faudel, Esq., one of the most indefatigable friends of the institution, 


returned thanks. T’he House Stewards—Aaron Goldsmid, jun., Esq., | 
in a neat andsensible speech, responded to the toast, The company | 
then retired to the Coffee Room.— About £ 500 was collected in aid of || 
the funds. Among the donors were His Royal Highness, the Duke of | 
Cambridge, £20, the President, £25, Messrs. N. M. De Rothschild | 
sud Sons, £25, Sir Anthony De Rothschild, Bart, £25, Baron De | 


Goldsmid, £10, Alderman Salomons 5 Guineas, J. Sammell, Esq., 


15 Guineas, L. Myers, Esq., 10 Guineas, Frederick Hart, Esq. 10 | 
Guineas, Sir Chares Forbes, Esq, 5 Guineas, London and Westminster | 


Bank 10 Guineas, Messrs. Faudel and Philips, 6 Guineas, etc., ete. — 


_ The proceedings were enlivened during the evening by the admirable || 


singing of Messrs. Hobbs, Francis, J. L. Hatton and Phiilips. 


Richmond with Elizabeth put an end to vivil war, by cementing together 


the houses of York and Lancaster. Let us hope, therefore, that the — 
cordial union, which on Tuesday evening last took place on the occasion | 


of this, we may say, memorable anniversary, by the union in friend- 
ship of the houses of Rothschild and Goldsmid: may it happily lead to 
the restoration of Peace, Unity, and Brotherhood, in the house of 


CAPTAIN Moisz.—A body of French Guards, who have | 
adopted the name of Montagnards, had stationed themselves — 


before the Prefecture of Police at Paris; and for several days 


obstinately refused admission to the National Guards, who wished | 
to share with them the duty of guarding that edifice. Captain | 


Moise of the first legion, having arrived there at the head of his 
division, and being refused an entrance, said to the Montagnards, “ [ 
am an old soldier, as much a republican as you. 

friend to the unfortunate sergeants of Ja Rochelle. 


mined to enter, or to perish.” : 


“Enter, brave Captain! Vive la guarde nationale!” was the | 


reply. He entered, and from that hour, the entrance of the 
National Guard 
—opposed.— Arch. Isr, : 
EMANCIPATION OF THE Jews IN ITALy.—At the promul- 
gation of the edict of the 29th of March, pronouncing the Eman- 


cipation of the Jews in Piedmont, M.Donato Ottolenghi published 


an address to his compatriots and co-religionists, from which we 
take the following short extract: — 
“Brethren, it is then true, we are reviving, we are at last free! Yes, 


my brethren, we shall for the future form a party of the great alliance | 


of Civilization, the great treaty which unites men among themselves ; 
nations with nations, and subjects with their rulers. Now that we are 


really men, let us also be before the law, and before human society, | 


true men and useful members, let us be faithful citizens, true Italians ; 
et us be grateful citizens attached to our generous monarch... ... To 


Tue Rich Man AND THE SaGe.—A rich man said to a 
certain Rabbi, “I see that the learned envy the rich, and the 
"ich envy the learned, which is the preferable lot?” The Rabbi 
auswered, “J have seen learned men, who were poor, and after- 
ig became rich, but I have never seen a rich man become 

ned,”’ 


I have been a> 
Iam deter-— 


into the Prefecture of Police was no more— 


holy convocations.” 


S SERMON ON THE nw oY, OR 
DOUBLE FESTIVALS. 
(Continued from page 541.) 


DR. ADLER’ 


Tue Reverend Doctor endeavours fo sustain his first argument, 


or “* reason,” by asserting that it is obligatory to observe the 
second day as solemnly as the first. From this we are to under- 
stand, that no difference whatever exists, in point of sanctity, 
between the second day and the first—that both days are to be 
And as eve 
Sabbath and the first day of the festival, whether he live in the 


midst of a Jewish Congregation, or where no m>np exists, in like 


manner is he required to solemnise the second day. We need 
not ask in what part of the Pentateuch such a doctrine is to be 
found, since the point is at once conceded by orthodoxy, that. 
the Bible commands one day and not two. But does Dr..Adler 
here faithfully expound even Talmudical doctrine ? We venture 
to think not; but that he aims at being much more Talmudical 
than the Talmud itself. It is a well-known fact, that the Talmu- 


dical doctors themselves were far from being unanimous with 
respect to the solemnization of the »}w wo. Amongst other. — 
dissidents, we find the name of: Rabbi Nathan Bar Assé,* who _ 
But it is very im- 


ee ee Cmaps. portant. to add, that Rabbi Nathan was not condemned for dis- 
The result. of this anniversary must be highly gratifying to the 
friends of peace. If we examine history, we shall find that the union of | 


was severely censured by his colleagues. 


regarding the second holiday, but because he acted in a publie 


manner contrary to a local custom.t The Talmud gives full — 


permission to a Jew to follow his business avocations on the 
second holidays,” 


festival as the first. Does the Talmud permit the Jew to trans- 


gress the Sabbath because he happens to live in a town where no — 


other Israelite resides ? or does it absolve him from keeping holy 
the first day of the festival on this account? Assuredly not. 


The Talmud regards the Sabbath and the first day of the festival 
as the ordinances of God; but it gives great latitude to the — 
Israelite, under peculiar circumstances, on the second day of the 


holiday, because it is not an institution of God, but an observance 
introduced by man. As an instance of the degree of importance 


| attached to the second holiday by the Eastern Rabbins, we may 


here record the following fact. KR. Moshé Cohen, the present 


|| Chacham of Rome, happened to be in London during the last 
| Festival of Tabernacle, and attended regularly at the Portuguese 
|| Synagogue, Bevis Marks. On the eighth day of the festival, nnnw | 


main, the Chacham came to the Synagogue as usual; but, on this 


occasion, he wore the and read the prayers for the day of 


the week, and nof for the festival. On being questioned as to his 
conduct, he replied, that, being an inhabitant of Palestine, the 
‘yw wor was not binding upon him. So this renowned Rabbin 
thought it right to disregard the observance of the sECOND 
holiday, although he was not at ¢hat time in Palestine, notwith- 
standing Dr. Adler’s third reason, which we presume he has 


borrowed from the brochure of a Mr. Simonsohn, that it enables. 
us, under any latitude whatever, to celebrate the several sacred 


festivals, for twenty-four hours at least, simultaneously with 
Jerusalem. 
The celebrated Maimonides, whom the Chief Rabbi must needs 
admit to be a high authority, is very far indeed from agreein 
with Dr. Adler, that the second day of the festival is clothed witt 


as much religious sanction as the first. In Treatise wtp mi2>n 


winn, chap. v. ver. 4, Maimonides observes: — 


Ibid, 


* Treatise Pesach, fol. 52. 


Jew is bound to observe the — 


in those places where no other Jews reside; _ 
and it also allows every one to attend to pressing matters on the 

‘3w wo, which cannot be postponed toa future day. Now, we 

humbly submit, that this latitude accorded by the ‘Talmud, with | 
| regard to *1w w/, shews a very marked distinction between the 
first and the second festivals, and that Dr. Adler assumes more than 
even the Talmud warrants him to assume, when he declares that 
the Jew is as religiously bound to observe the second day of the 


Sas. 


| 
| 
| 
Our Sovereign, to our Father, let us devote allour faculties, let our lite be 
dedicated to him: for him we willingly offer our most precious goods ; | 
for him we will shun no sacrifice; for him we will courageously meet 
death the most terrible.....- Sons of Italy, true Itaiians, with 
intrepidity we will guard the palladium of our nationality, and the inde- 
pendence of our beautiful peninsula.” | 


celebrated, is an ordinance of the Scribes.”+ 
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vos Sw yet OW PSRw MT any ritual observance, clothed with the sanctity of re 


“ At the present day, when there is no longer in Palestine a 


Sanhedrin, or Beth-Din (the year, or the month), is determined 


by calculation.* In this case it is but right that one day only 
should be observed as a festival by those who live at a distance 
from the land of Israel, as well as by those who are inhabitants 
of Palestine, since we all depend upon the same system of calcu- 
lation, and determine thereby the commencement of the year or 
month ; but it is a maxim of the Sages, that the customs of our 
fathers which have come down to us should be observed.” 

We maintain that the doctrine here laid down by Maimonides, 


differs very materially from the unqualified declaration of Dr. | 


Adler, that the second day of the Festival is as religiously bind- 


ing on the Israelite as the first day. Maimonides tells us in || 
plain language, that the is superfluous. Nay more, 
that it ought to be abolished, but that a custom of many years 
_ standing is opposed to its abolition. 


No orthodox Israelite, ac- 
customed to weigh what he reads and to endeavour to catch the 
spirit of the writer, can peruse this extract from the pages of the 
great pillar of modern Rabbinism, without entertaining very 


| grave doubts whether the Jew who refuses to observe the ‘iw w/ |} 
as a holy convocation, is indeed guilty of sinning against the 


articles of his faith; certain, at least, it is, that he must pro- 


nounce the ruling of Dr. Adler to be totally unwarranted, even on | 
the grounds of Talmudical authority. | 


The second day 71/4» (new year), may be thought to stand upon 
a different basis, in so far, as that festival is kept two days by the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem themselves ; but Maimonides does not 


appear to attach a whit more importance to ws dw wo | 
than to the second day of any of the other Styin. After enter- | 


ing at some length into the origin of the custom of keeping two 


new year's days one after the other, he gives us the conclusion at 
which he arrives "299 mA Sw ow wo 


p’ipio ‘that even the second day of the New Year as it is no 


Dr. Adler must of course be familiar with these and other 
passages of Maimonides, on the ‘double festivals’; and on this 


account, it is to be presumed that the Chief Rabbi does not refer | 
_ to the great Talmudical authority in support of his doctrine, — 


which he appears to advance more as the dictum of a sectarian 


disputant, than as a genuine exposition of scriptural truth: The - 
Chief Rabbi must have felt himself much distressed for argu- - 


inents, or he never would have condescend to notice the con- 


struction put upon Levit. xxiii. 2, by some commentators ‘that | 
whatever festivals the Sages should hereafter celebrate should 


be His (God's) festivals, and receive His (God’s) sanction.” 


We now come to the second reason assigned by the Chief | 
Rabbi for the comparatively modern institution of the 
and we give it in his precise words ‘because the old mode of — 


ascertaining the new moon shall one day be restored.” We 
know not what ideas the reverend doctor may have entertained of 
the intellectual calibre of the congregation assembled at the 
Hambro’ Synagogue, where this sermon was preached, but we do 
assure the reverend Rabbi, that we found it a hard matter to 


_ persuade ourselves. that the above passage enclosed in inverted 


commas was genuine, and that he meant to put it forth seriously 
in the shape of argument. The Chief Rabbi enjoys the reputa- 
tion of a man of grave character and of serious-mindedness. He 
is said to be fully impressed with a sense of the responsibilit 
that devolves upon him in his spiritual capacity, 
to be the last man who ' 


| and he is thought 

would be disposed to treat lightly 

* Not by actual observation as to wl 
times. | 

t wonn wp, chap. v. 7,8. 


len the planet appeared, as in olden 


| in something like the following strain:—One reason for k 


li ion 

well for us, that we can adopt this estimate of the Chief Rai 
character ; for if we were not swayed by this convictioy K 
Adler would almost drive us to infer that he is occasion i r, 
the habit of attempting wit in the pulpit. And the itferian 
| would be natural, when we find a preacher addressing a con Q 


gation of Englishmen, in the middle of the nineteenth ¢e¢ 


ntury, 


eepin 
| the 3w w” is, that when the time arrives for the ingatherin of 
| 


the Jews, and their restoration to Judea, the Jewish mind will 
purge itself of all the secular knowledge it shall have acquired 
from modern researches; and all the scientific truths it may haye 
learned shall be scattered to the winds. From that day it shall 
discard all the improvements which have been introduced Into 
astronomical calculations, and it shall henceforth apply that 
science ascending to the amount of knowledge, current more than 
two thousand years ago, carefully shutting out all the light which 
has been shed upon it, since the time when the new moon was 
determined by observation. 


THE 


MaccaBaus, 


TEENTH CENTURY. | 


FROM THE GERMAN OF P. PHILIPPSON, 


(Continued from page 540). 

Wuite the numerous and desperate sallies of the Moors, and the 
breaches which were daily made in the entrenchment, kept the 
Spanish soldiery in full employment, the carpenters on their part were 
| busied in erecting a lofty scaffold immediately before the gates of 


swiftly and cheerily, as if they were building a throne for the king. 
| The lofty pile gradually rose up, composed of beams of wood, the 
| interstices of which were filled with straw or hay, while a brick wall 


around as spectators, and numbers of the country people offered their 
aid, both in the actual building, and in the transportation of the 
necessary timber from the neighbouring mountains. Around the wall 
they dug a ditch, which was again surrounded by an iron chain, s0 4s 
| to leave but one narrow entrance to the centre. But the reader will 
ask the purpose of such a work. Was it a building to terrify the 
besieged ? No; the timbers were destined to be consumed by fire, 
even hotter than the beams of the Spanish sun, for this was the spot 
in which more than a thousand unfortunate Marannos were destined 
to perish in flames. This was the temple which the Spaniards erected 
in honour of that Being whom men call their Father, and this was the 
altar for the sacrifice. Here was the wood and the stone, but “ where 
| was the lamb for a burnt offering?”’ | wee 
_A mournful cavalcade of victims now approached from Seville, sur 
rounded by an immense concourse of people. In a long train of catls 
| were numbers of reverend-looking old imen, whose limbs were loaded 
with chains, and whose every look indicated fear and suspense. Behind 
them, men, women, and children, were goaded along by the soldiers, 
} as if they had been sheep. Truly, was it a sight of misery; here 
might be heard the loud screams of one, and there might. you st 
another shedding tears of silent sorrow, while the cries of the poo! 
victims, as they begged for one drop of water, were sorrowful in the 
extreme. Some of them became almost frantic with fatigue ; and one 
man was so maddened by despair that he seized the lance which @ 
soldier carried, and having first slain with it his wife, his child, a0 
the soldier, plunged it in his own heart. ‘Glory to the Lord, an 
death to the Marannos!” “ Praise the Lord, for his mercy endure! 
for ever!—such were the exclamations of the soldiers and ® 
captives, as they took their path to the camp. te 


_ They had now arrived before the gates of Santa-Fé, where amid th 


Spanish camp, towered the lofty pile. But one night’s respite was 
accorded to the victims, for darkness now drew her veil around 


a proposition as this may. 
|| appear monstrous and absurd ; but we are prepared to shew that 
{| it is involved in the second reason assigned by Dr. Adler for 


A NarRATIVE FROM THE Last DecENNIUM oF THE Fir. 


| Santa-Fé. The workmen, heated with Madeira and Xeres, worked as 


| surrounded the whole. The soldiers, when relieved from duty, flocked — 
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rth; the twinkling stars shone out in the silent heavens, all unmoved 
py the tumults of the world ; and the planets rolled on in their eternal 
encles, unstayed by the wishes of an earthly king. The sun sunk 
gown to rest, and to give his light to the people of the other hemi. 


sphere, Where not as yet had the warlike spirit penetrated, where 


happiness and peace still reigned triumphant, unknowing of the ruin 
soon to overtake them. 

(n the following day, an immeuse multitude were assembled before 
the camp; and the sight was rendered most imposing by the number 


of soldiers in their brightest armour, and the train of monks, who | 


hore the sacred cross. The walls of Granada were crowded with 
spectators. A gallery had been erected around the scaffold, and was 
thronged with persons, who awaited the spectacle with feelings of 
leasure; and among these the king was seen, standing upon a balcony, 
and receiving the cheers of his subjects. Torquemada then ascended 
the tribune, and amidst profound silence began an address. In order 
to suppress compassion in the hearts of the bystanders, he reproached 
the unhappy victims with their crimes, telling them that they had 
fivolously forfeited by their sins the grace shown to them on their 
admission into the bosom of the church, and he exhorted them by 
repentance before death to escape eternal punishment. ‘The pile was 
was then fired ; flames flashed upward into the bright sky ; and wreaths 
of smoke broke forth from every part. The victims were then driven 
towards the burning furnace; some, with hymns and Hoshannas on 
their lips folded their children in their arms, and walked calmly to the. 
place of execution ; some sued in vain for mercy at the hands of the 


pitiless soldiers, who heeded not their protestations of repentance, but | 


drove them onward to the fire ; while others, furious with’ despair, 


struggled with their executioners, only to meet with death from | 


their ready swords, and to be cast lifeless into the flames. 


Half an hour passed away; the moans and the shrieks of the dying 


were hushed in the silence of death; but the flames burnt on, and the 
| shouts of the multitude were still heard as they lingered around 
| the spot, until the chiming of the evening bells called them to 

Cuapter V. 


The priest had made his calculations well. The besiegers fought. 


with redoubled courage, indefatigable perseverance, and admirable 
bravery. Some few ramparts were yet to be taken, some few points 


to be weakened, and an assault might then admit them into the city. 


But the sword and the cannon of the Spaniards were not their only 
armament ; for Famine was within the city, and all her horrors fol- 


lowed in her train. Nevertheless, the pride of the Moorish king was | 


not yet humbled. 

Nissa lay on a sick-bed, and his beloved daughter sat by him, clasp- 
ing the hand of her suffering father. Her eyes filled with tears as she 
looked on his. sunken frame, and felt the quick throbbing of his 


He saw his fate approach, but he sought to meet it 


fevered pulse. For two days the alms-bearer had not been there; half 
a loaf and a bottle of wine were now all the provision left to sustain. 


the suffering man, and his fair attendant. In this morning she had 
left the house for a short time while her father slept, and had hastened 
to the Great Synaogue where the emaciated forms of her co-religionists 
besought heaven for the deliverance of the town. It was no surprise to 
the assembled company to behold a female appearing on such a day 
within the sacred walls, and throwing herself at the feet of the Chief 
| Rabbi, to beg assistance for her poor father ; for in times of distress 


like this, man forgets the petty laws which he has imposed upon him- — 


self, and clings to the simple and eternal truths of his heavenly Father. 


The venerable Rabbi went to the ark, and taking the rest of the wine | 


over which the benediction had been pronounced, he gave it to the 
lovely suppliant, accompanying the gift with these words :—“ Phis is 


all that the Saracens have left us ; ‘may it be like the holy bottle of | 


oil, which Judas Maccabaeus found in the polluted temple, and which, 
small as it was, furnished the lamp for eight days. May this wine 
| tefresh the heart of the pious sufferer, and never be consumed until 
deliverance be granted unto Isaael, or until he enjoy a far different life 
in those realms of happiness, where war can never harm us, where 
distress can never enter.” With this gift had she returned home. 

A storm had been gathering during the morning, and now it broke 
over the city. The thunders of the cannon were unheard amid the 
thunders of ‘the Almighty. Peal after peal sounded through the sky, 
| 4nd found an answer in the echoes of the mountains; the air was 
darkened, the lightning flashed, and the little chamber was filled with 
the glare. Nissa awoke. 

“Thou who hast taken me from the womb of my mother, enlighten 


my dark path,” said he to himself; ‘* my dear Dinah, the Messiah is — 


coming,” | 
vical thought he spoke these words deliriously, and looked timidly 
im. 


at 
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and blissful life. 


i. 


| Police Court, before Mr. Hammil, the magistrate. ’ 
of the poor child took place on yesterday week, and was attended 


_“ The Messiah is coming to day, my daughter. Death is the Mes- 
siah, and he will free us from all our troubles, and lead us to a new 
The Messiah is the Saviour who will lead me on my 
way. ‘Thou wilt show me the path of life; in thy presence is fulness 
of joy, at thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore.’ | i: 
The thunder here broke in a crash over the house, and Dinah knelt 
on the floor, and offered up an ardent prayer. Ai 
(To be continued.) 
Two rather ludicrous errors have accidentally occurred in our report of 
the Anniversary Dinner of the Jews’ Hospital, which we here rectify. In 
page 548, column 1, line 13 from bottom, for “ nation’’ read ‘‘ family;” and 


In page 549, column 1, line 25, for “Sir Charles Forbes, Esq.” read ‘Sir 


The Jews of Birmingham are about to present their respected 


co-religionist, Mr. D. Barnett, with a testimonial of respect, in 
appreciation of his public services, towards which nearly 100/. has 


We have been informed that the first stone of the new 


Western Synagogue of British Jews, will be laid on Monday, the 


fifth of June, by the Baron de Goldsmid. | 


THe Turee Hesrew CHILDREN AND THE STRAND 


Union. —In the notices to Correspondents, in No. 114 of this 


Journal, we gave publicity to the case of three Jewish children 


being inmates of the Strand Union Poor-house. We are happy 
to state that these poor children have since been taken from the 


Union, by the reverend Chief Rabbi, which institution they left 
under the care of Mr. Lindenthal, of the New Synagogue. It — 


gives us much pleasure to find that our journal has now been the. 
means of rescuing six Israelites from the Christian Workhouse. © 
Suspicious Murper or A JewisH Cuitp.—This affair 


still remains involved in the most impenetrable mystery. The - 
woman Sarah Rogers, as also two young men, who were arrested — 
on suspicion of being concerned in this heartless murder, were — 


discharged after a lengthened examination at Worship-street 


The funeral 
by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi and two of the Dayanim, Revd's. 


_ Aaron Levy and Israel Levy, as well as by a great concourse of 
j; our co-religionists. The inquest which was adjourned to Mon- 


day last, was further adjourned to yesterday, when the Jury re- 


turned a verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder against some person or per-— 


sons unknown.” We regret to hear that the parents, ‘who reside 


at No. 22, Tenter-street, Spitalfields, are in great distress, and 


have been receiving some slight assistance from their poor neigh- 


_bours. We solicit the wealthy as well as those among us, who at 


least have something to spare, to assist the poor parents in this their 
hour of trouble; and we shail be most happy to receive donations 


| in their behalf, and to see that the amount is properly applied. 


- PRESENTATION OF A TesTiMontaAL TO Mr. B. Moss.—On Sunday 


— dast, an entertainment was given at the Fishmonger’s Arms, St. James's 


Place, Aldgate, by the members of the Good Fellows’ Lodge, for the 


purpose of presenting a testimonial of respect to Mr. B, Moss, Trea- 


surer of the Society. The testimonial, which consisted of a Silver 
Cigar Case, of exquisite workmanship, bore the inscription, ‘‘ Presented, 


_ May 2lst, 1848, by the members of the Loyal United Lodge of Good 


Fellows, as a mark of respect to Barnett Moss, Esq., Treasurer of the 
Mr. Lewis Isaacs, the Chairman, in presenting the mark of respect, 


complimented Mr. Moss on the zeal he had ever displayed on behalf of | 


the society, and the interest he had ever taken in its welfare; and on 
his ever coming forward in aid of its funds, when circumstances re- 
quired his assistance. The members, appreciating, and grateful for 


- such kindness, begged his acceptance of their trifling testimonial, 


(Cheers.) 

Mr. B.. Moss, in a neat speech, returned thanks, assuring the mem- 
bers that they might always rely on his co-operation, that their testi- 
monial of his humble services would ever be prized with gratitude ; and 
he trusted that he might be enabled to hand their present down to his 
offspring, reminding them of the kind sentiments expressed towards him 
on that occasion. (Cheers.) ‘The evening was spent with the utmost 
hilarity. 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


OBITUARY. EDUCATION ON THE CONTINEN?, 


R. L. SIMON, Kohlofen, No. 37, Hamburg, ‘having. considera}, 
Died on Thursday, the 18th inst., Mrs. L. Davis, of Woolwich, || Young 
at the early age of 39, leaving behind her a family of eleven young be the 
children. She was a most devoted and affectionate wife and The course of Education embraces all those branches with Which the 
mother. The funeral which took place on Sunday last, left || liberally educated Mercantile gentleman ought to be acquainted, Patticula 


Woolwich at noon, with three mourning coaches, containing the raging 
chief mourner and others, and on its arrival at the Synagogue, Freach, Raeich. Spanish, Italian;—a due importance is Hisds'ts the g¢j 
St. Alban’s Place, on its way to the place of interment, was there “tific studies, comprising Mathematics, Algebra, Mercantile Acai 
joined by a long train of mourning coaches, carrying the family |} tural History, Chemistry, Geography, History, ete.; the Latin Cac om 
and friends of the deceased. The Rev, H. A. Henry, minister of || Hebrew Grammar and Scriptures (the latter under the direction of 
the Synagogue, St. Alban’s Place, has kindly attended at the |} *772 pms TK inin Reader at the Great Synagogue), patti, Gymnas. 


tics, History of the Jewish Nation, etc. | 
house of the bereaved mourners each day, and has tendered to anid Education, £12 pet Quarter. 


hg uages— 
he Classes. 


them the consolation of some beautiful and appropriate religious || No extras,except for Music and the Talmudic Studies, at 25s. per Coie 

—— No interruption to the Studies, except during a fortnight at Midsummer, 
[ ADVERTISEMENT. | | Unexceptionable references may be obtained by application (in English, 


TO THE JEWS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF Wee 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


_ The time has arrived when the noble-hearted Jews of this land jj B AGSTER’S ANALYTICAL HEBREW and CHALDER- 
should proclaim, that they will no longer remain passive under LEXICON. A Parsing Dictionary of the entire Hebrew Language, 

= the intolerance of a few individuals, who, from mistaken zeal or || Every word (accompanied with its prefixes, suffixes, etc., and under every 
g ungoverned passion, caused an anathema to be pronounced, five || Modification of form or vowelling as they occur in the Sacred Text) being 


--years back, upon a body of their own: co-religionists. Yes, Toes ft alphabetically arranged and fully analysed. Lexicography from the best 


| | tf f th dj ns, d Te} Gram ati 1] t 
of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, are deeply respon- || Authors, Tables of the Paradigms, and a copious matical Introduction, 


whet | ur “8 in which every single exceptional case is treated, accompany the work, 

_ sible for this curse that they have permitted so long and so un- || — « Jt is the ultimatum of Hebrew Lexicography, and will leave the Theolo- 
justifiably to rest upon their brethren. ; || gian, who still remains ignorant of the sacred tongue, absolutely without 
In this land of charity and of freedom, shall they exercise the || excuse.”’—Churchman’s Monthly Review. © 


_ if preferred), to Dr. 8. as above, | 


weapon of the dark ages, regardless of the suffering it produces? || One Volume Quarto, price £2: 2s.,clothextra, = =| 
Shame upon such indifference! Shame upon the futile excuses || Specimens of this and of numerous kindred works, with Prospectuses 
that are made for not removing it, or not calling meetings far and Information, will be forwarded by the Publishers, free of expense, on 


and wide to demand its being withdrawn. — a application. 


LONDON : 


_ The party placed under this cruel interdict have not, it is said, g AMUEL BAGSTER AND SONS. 15, PATERNOSTER noe. 


cried aloud to be relieved from it; therefore they cannot mind it. |} 
They do not even raise a voice in complaint of the injustice done ||. Just published, price 2s. 6d., in cloth boards, 
‘them. Poor excuse! this very forbearance on their part speaks 
most loudly in their favour, and should create a MY 
mpath in their behalf HEBREW AND ENGLISH VOCABULARY, from a Selection of the 
Daily Prayers; analytically arranged for the use of Schools and Young 
Did ever Jews publicly complain when persecuted by their Beginners. ByaLady. | 
neighbours ? they trusted to their God, and so do they who now ] Revised by SABATo Morals, and under the sanction of the Rev. Daw 
bearing a still greater torment and indignity in the persecution .MELDOLA, 
of Own SQLOMON, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 16, BEVIS MARKS. 
The time has arrived when all good men should unite to banish |} 
this evil from Israel. It is a blight upon their fair fame, itisa || _SUsSeX-Hiall, Leadenhall-street, City. ; 
_ Stigma and dishonour that rests upon‘all. The cry has gone || age Sa THE LAST NIGHT OF MR. JACOBS, the Wizard ¢ 
forth to be stirring in this cause—the cause of tolerance and 


_ Wizards! Great Modern Magician ! Professor of 

unheeded. No longer shall good men remain unconcerned under || the WIDOWS’ HOME SOCIETY. The pressure of the times having a 
the grave imputation of injuring their brethren. No, they will injurious effect upon the Funds of this excellent Charity, the ay 
meet and boldly assert their wish for peace and union, and, with || to-announce that they have been 
a voice glorious in its truth and power, proclaim religious freedom olici 


in bebalf of its Funds. The Committee therefore earnestly solicit the 
for themselves and all their brethren. They shall annihilate the || co-operation of the Benevolent on this occasion, and which they do 1% 


excommunication that has sown the seeds of discord in so many || doubt will be nobly responded to, pleading as they do in behalf of the 
families, and that has cast a moral darkness upon many a home, || Destitute and Aged Widows, a i | 


where, till then, union, peace, and friendship, had shed their RESERVED SEATS, 2s——Bopy or THE HALL, 1s.——GALLERY, i 
happy sunshine. | Doors open at Half-past 7, P.m., Performance to commence at 8 precisely: 
| A Jew or THE UNITED KINGDOM OF Great Britain. || Tickets to be had at the Institution, Duke-street, Aldgate, and at Sussex 

N a Ready-made Clothing and Out-fitting Establishment, several ©" ai Friendly & 


able YOUNG MEN, as SALESMEN. Apply by letter, Stating Age 
previous Situation held, and amount of Salary required, Address to Mr. 
Samuel Hyam, 23, New-street, Birmingham. 


Manufacture of Passover Bread. 
| ¥ 99nd May; 
ANNUAL MEETING of the Members of the above Society 
held at Sussex-Haut, Leadenhall-street, on Wednesday, the 31st 
at.8 o’Clock in the evening precisely, for the purpose of having subm 
to them a Statement of the past Year’s Accounts; and for the Electio® 


s New Dutch Herrings and Dutch salmon, 
BRAHAM GREEN, ITALIAN Warenouse, No, 37, 


Middlesex-street Officers for the ensuing year. 
Aldgate, and No. 1, Clare-court, Drury-lane, begs to inform his Friends, By Order HART, Secretaly: 
i and the Public that he has just imported some New Dutch Herrings, whieh = SS vsti 


he can sell at 3 Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Cireus Pia ey 
or 6s. per hundred; | by John of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury 
also Dutch Salmon of a superi | | | . Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and mav be had at the Jewish \* : 
pertor quality, on the lowest terms. 24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of Cane, Friday, May % aad 
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